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(Kalat-Shergat). Mr. Sidney Smith, who gave us the British Museum 
volume, regards "the language of these documents" as "a pure Semitic 
tongue which may justly be considered to be different from the Akkadian" 
(p. 6). If he means "later" Akkadian, I should agree with him. We 
have very little material from which to construct the phonetics and grammar 
of the contemporaneous Akkadian. But one of the examples which he quotes 
to show the difference between the Cappadocian Semitic and the Akkadian, 
namely u-si-zi-a =Akk. usesia (p. 7), points just the other way. Our 
earliest Akkadian, known from the inscriptions of Sargon and his successors, 
found at Nippur, show the prevalence of a saphel instead of a shaphel. On 
the other hand the pronominal suffixes seem to be su, sunu, etc. rather than 
su, sunu, etc., which the Sargon Dynasty texts show. These texts will 
certainly be of the greatest importance for the historical study of the eastern 
Semitic tongues. 

Detailed studies of the texts should also throw light upon the develop- 
ment of business law and methods in these pre-Hammurabi days. Will 
they show a development dependent upon, or largely independent of, Akkad, 
which, we may assume, handed on its traditions to Babylon ? The normal 
interest rate of 25 per cent per annum is 5 per cent higher than the normal 
Babylonian rate, and rates of 10 per cent per month, which seem to Mr. 
Smith "to be intended as prohibitory" recall the exorbitant interest rates 
of later Assyrian days. It is also interesting to note that "the loan tablets 
are drawn up according to a precise formula corresponding to that in use in 
Assyria in the Sargonid period, b.c. 700-630." 

Of especial interest, to the reviewer at least, is the frequent occurrence 
of the name of the city of Ganish. Does this city lie under the sod of Kala 
Tepe, the mound from which most of these tablets probably came ? Further- 
more, is Ganish identical with the Kanish which gave its name to the principal 
dialect of the "Hittite " documents from Boghaz-keui ? If this should prove 
to be the case, might we not have found in the Assyrian colonists of this 
region the very men who brought the cuneiform script to Asia Minor to be 
handed on to the "Hittite" peoples, and to Syria-Palestine as well? 

These are but a few of the many interesting problems these volumes 
raise. One might go on to discuss the five-day week, which gave Winckler 
so much opportunity for speculation, as well as the names of the months 
and the eponyms. But one must break off somewhere. 

M. Contenau and Mr. Smith have placed us all under obligations to 

them. They have had a difficult task and have shown much skill and 

patience in its performance. 

D. D. Luckenbill 
University of Chicago 

ORIENTAL JUDAISM IN THE MIDDLE AGES 
Dr. Mann 1 has made the attempt to reconstruct Jewish history in Egypt 
and Palestine from the inception of the Fatimid rule in 969 until about the 

1 The Jews in Egypt and Palestine under the Fatimids. By Jacob Mann. Oxford 
University Press, 1920. 
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time of the death of Maimonides, 1204, basing his efforts, primarily, on Geni- 
zah fragments still unpublished. He has reserved the index and the Genizah 
material of which he makes use for a second volume which will not be pub- 
lished for some time. The first five chapters of this work include all the new 
material available; the last chapter, concerning itself with the communal 
organization of Egypt and Palestine, makes use of all accessible material, 
old as well as new. 

. The book is by no means a history in the popular sense of the term. The 
author has taken a number of fragments of the valuable Genizah discoveries, 
and has developed them historically. He has hardly sufficient material to 
develop a complete, rounded history of Egyptian and Palestinian Jewries 
in the centuries dealt with. Neither do I think that he has in many instances 
changed our general conception of the life, attitude, and character of Egyp- 
tian Jewry as set forth by our Jewish historians of the past few decades. 
The real contribution of Dr. Mann is the scholarly method which he applies 
to this new and valuable material to fill out the hitherto bare outlines of 
this period. 

The author has made heroic efforts to reconstruct the communal and 
political organization of the Jews during the Fatimid rule. His lists of 
religious and political leaders, based as they are on fragments, are necessarily 
hypothetical. Much of the work is devoted to the development of a chain 
of leaders and their activities in their relation to their fellows, but until all 
the Genizah material has been utilized and subjected to our present-day 
canons of criticism, these reconstructed lists must necessarily be accepted 
with caution. 

The work is particularly valuable because of the insight it gives into the 
cultural, social, and economic life of people in the Levant in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. It supplements materially the work of Benjamin of 
Tudela, the twelfth-century Jewish traveller. It checks up contemporary 
Jewish and Arabic chronicles and aids us to determine their accuracy; 
corrects and supplements various details in Steinschneider and Graetz, and 
modifies or shows the inaccuracy of later Jewish writers in the Genizah field. 
As a social and cultural study of Egyptian and Palestinian life this work is 
of the greatest value, not only to Jewish but also to general historians. 

Very interesting are scattered references that evidence not only the 
general ignorance of the Jewish masses of the Hebrew language and litera- 
ture, but also their complete adoption of the prevailing Arabic culture 
evidenced in the general use of the Arabic vernacular; Arabic personal names, 
and frequent references to conversion. All this helps to dispel the still 
lingering idea that Medieval Jewry was as a class well versed in Hebraic lore. 

The character of the inner life of the masses, as presented in the many 
letters quoted, indicates that they prospered, particularly in Egypt, despite 
heavy taxation; that individuals achieved political position of the greatest 
importance, and that the fortunes of the people were always subject to the 
caprices of the individual monarchs, most of whom, however, were inclined 
toward tolerance. 
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Various documents used by the author throw much light on Rabbinic and 
Karaite relations. It seems to be quite evident that the wall of absolute 
separation, which in some cities was more real than figurative, had not yet 
been reared. Intermarriage was not infrequent; even a prominent patriarch 
and head of an academy did not hesitate to marry a Karaite woman. The 
religious differences of the two groups did not prevent them from co-operating 
in important communal problems. Maimonides, defining and delimiting 
Rabbinic Judaism through his widely accepted code, did much to make 
effective the separation and antipathy of Rabbinism and Karaism, even as 
the sixteenth-century Council of Trent, in later days, through its formula- 
tion of Catholic dogma, made final the division between the Roman and the 
Protestant churches. 

The most interesting thesis of Dr. Mann is his statement that following 
the Amoraim in Palestine (c. 400 C.E.) there was a Gaonic period similar to 
the Gaonic regime in Babylon; that the Palestinian schools continued 
throughout the Byzantine and Moslem periods till the fall of Jerusalem at 
the time of the First Crusade. The extant Midrashic literature; Massoretic 
work, and liturgic compositions of Palestinian origin are a product of these 
schools. A hypothetical list of Palestinian Geonim and Fathers (suffragans), 
from the ninth into the twelfth century is submitted. His presentation of 
the development of the schools and leaders of Palestine and later those of 
Egypt, is interesting but does not materially modify our present conception 
of this period of Jewish life. Babylon, until the eleventh century, was the 
center of the Rabbinic world. The lack of permanent literary achievements 
in Palestine and Egypt indicates that in all important matters recourse was 
always had to the more learned and authoritative Babylonians. In the period 
of the break-up of the Babylonian leadership and before the acknowledged 
hegemony of the Spanish school, the Palestinian and Egyptian academies 
made an attempt to maintain their scholastic independence. That the 
attempt was unsuccessful is seen in the advent in the twelfth century of 
spiritual leaders from Spain and France. 

It is. hoped that Dr. Mann, who has evidenced his ability to treat the 
Genizah material in a thorough, scientific fashion, will publish more of his 
studies which have served, admirably, to throw light on an obscure period 
of Jewish history. 

Jacob R. Marcus 

Hebrew Union College 
Cincinnati, Ohio 



